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August Hermann Francke (1870-1930) was one of the greatest missionary 
scholars of the Moravian church (Herrnhuter Briidergemeine) to work in 
the Himalayan region. His particular contributions included research into 
the Tibetan language, especially the Ladakhi dialect, as well as pioneering 
work on the history of Ladakh, folk songs, folk stories and rock inscriptions. 
In 1911 the University of Breslau awarded him an honorary doctorate, and 
from 1925 until his death in 1930 he served as Professor of Tibetan in the 
University of Berlin. 

The bibliography of Francke’s works compiled by Hartmut Walravens 
and Manfred Taube (1992) lists a total of 221 publications as well as 
substantial collections of manuscripts which are now scattered between 
archives in Germany, Britain and India. In cataloguing these items—and 
thus making them accessible to researchers—Walravens and Taube made 
an invaluable contribution to scholarship. The bibliography also discusses 
Francke’s biography: the first section is a seven-page outline of Francke’s 
life history, and this is supplemented by Michael Hahn’s assessment of 
Francke’s academic achievements. However, neither of these essays does 
full justice to his early work as a missionary. 

This paper therefore aims to complement the work of Walravens, Taube 
and Hahn by analysing the context in which Francke’s early work was 
written, and exploring the links between his dual vocation as a missionary 
and a researcher. The paper is divided into five sections: first an outline of 
Francke’s education and his career in Ladakh; secondly an analysis of his 
various research activities; thirdly a discussion of the emerging missionary 


* Anearlier version of this article was published in: Studia Tibetica et Mongolica 
(Festschrift Manfred Taube), pp. 17-36. Edited by Helmut Eimer, Michael Hahn, 
Maria Schetelich and Peter Wyzlic. Indica et Tibetica 34. Swisttal-Odendorf: 
Indica et Tibetica Verlag, 1999. The present version is substantially unchanged 
except that I have updated the bibliographic references, translated the quota- 
tions from Francke’s letters from German into English, and added a small number 
of elucidatory comments. Readers are referred to the earlier version for the origi- 
nal German text of the quotations. I am grateful to Professor Michael Hahn for 
permission to republish the article. 
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view of Ladakhi culture; and fourthly a review of the beginnings of the 
Khalatse Christian community. The epilogue summarises Francke’s career 
after he left Ladakh. 

The paper is based on two main sources. The first is the biographical 
material which is included—albeit incidentally—in Francke’s published 
academic work and missionary reports. The second and more important 
source is the collection of letters and annual reports which he sent from 
Ladakh to his superiors in Herrnhut between 1896 and 1906. Francke’s 
principal correspondent in the Mission Board (Missionsdirektion) was 
Bishop Benjamin La Trobe, an English Moravian of Huguenot descent, and 
the two men appear to have had a particularly warm relationship. Francke’s 
letters, which are preserved in the archive of the Moravian Unity in Herrnhut,? 
have not been used in any previous study. They offer an insight into his 
personal concerns and aspirations which is not available from any other source. 





Fig. 1. A.H. Francke drawn by a Hungarian artist named Labay in a British 


internment camp in Ahmednagar in 1915. From the frontispiece of Francke (1921). 


1. OUTLINE OF FRANCKE’S EARLY CAREER 

Education and background 

Francke was very much a child of the Moravian church. His grandfather 
had been a Moravian missionary in South Africa. He himself received a 
characteristically Moravian education first in his home town of Gnadenfrei 
(Silesia) and then in the Moravian teacher training college in Niesky 
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(Oberlausitz). From 1891 to 1895 he was a teacher at a Moravian boarding 
school in Kleinwelka, near Bautzen in south-east Germany. 

Hans-Wildekinde Jannasch (1956), who was one of Francke’s pupils, 
wrote an engaging portrait of him during this period.? Francke won the 
boys’ hearts because of the way he was able to identify with them and 
enter into their lives, while also educating them by involving them in his own 
varied interests. Francke made a point of learning the language of the Sorbs 
(a Slav minority in eastern Germany) while also embarking on the study of 
Sanskrit. On one of his holidays he travelled to Scotland where he visited 
castles, drew sketches and collected folk-songs. In Jannasch’s portrait, it is 
easy to recognise the future Himalayan traveller and enthusiast for Ladakh’s 
history, language and epics. 

Early in 1895 Francke left Kleinwelka and spent some eight months at 
the Moravian College in Fairfield (Derbyshire, England). His studies included 
Greek and Hebrew, but he afterwards regretted that he had studied neither 
language to a higher level because this would have assisted his Bible 
translation work. In November 1895 he was called to mission service in 
India. In March 1896 he was ordained deacon, and he set out for Ladakh 
the following month. 


The Himalayan mission: achievements and challenges 

Francke arrived in Leh, the capital of Ladakh, on 8th June 1896. By this 
time the Himalayan Mission had been in existence for over 40 years: the 
two Moravian pioneers, August Wilhelm Heyde and Eduard Pagell, founded 
the first Himalayan mission station in Kyelang, Lahul, in May 1856.4 The 
mission opened new stations at Poo on the upper Sutlej in 1865 and at Leh 
in 1885. Its achievements included Heinrich August Jaschke’s linguistic 
researches, notably the publication of his Tibetan English Dictionary in 
1881, and the translation of the New Testament into Tibetan. However, in 
1896 none of the three main mission stations could claim more than a handful 
of indigenous Christians. The Moravians were determined to continue, but 
there appeared to be little prospect of rapid expansion. 

Three main factors, all of which touched on Francke’s own work in 
Ladakh, contributed to the slow progress of the mission. First, the linguistic 
and intellectual gaps between Western Christianity and the Tibetan Buddhism 
practised by most of the region’s inhabitants remained immense. Secondly, 
would-be converts faced intense social pressure from both monks and lay 
people. Thirdly, the missionaries—and still more their children—repeatedly 
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suffered from severe ill-health. There was a high mortality rate among 
mission children and several adults also succumbed to fatal illnesses: Eduard 
Pagell and his wife in Poo in 1883, as well as Dr Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Adolf Redslob in Leh in 1891. These deaths inevitably added to the 
psychological pressures on the survivors. 

In spite of all these setbacks, the Moravians remained confident of their 
vocation as the advance guard of Christian missions to Tibet. Leh was 
particularly important to them because it was a major regional centre at the 
meeting point of trade routes from India to Tibet and Xinjiang (then more 
commonly known as “Chinese Turkestan’). Francke was one of a younger 
generation of missionaries who was to bring new energy to the mission. 


Leh 1896-99 

As with any apprentice missionary, Francke’s first task was to learn the 
local language. At a more personal level, his principal preoccupation was 
his forthcoming marriage. In one of his early letters to Br Buchner of the 
Mission Board in September 1896 he wrote: 


The latest post brought me an important piece of news by means of a 
letter from my dear bride, namely that you as well as the Mission 
Department wish to allow her to travel with a lady to India as soon as 
January.° 


Francke’s fiancée was Anna Theodora Weiz (1875-1945), often known 
simply as ‘Dora’. She was the daughter of a missionary in South Africa 
and must already have had some knowledge of Ladakh because her sister 
had been married to Dr Karl Marx who, as noted above, had died in Leh in 
1891. In this period it was standard practice for the Mission Board both to 
influence the choice of missionaries’ marriage partners, and to decide when 
and if the wedding should take place. Francke evidently had not expected the 
Board to sanction his marriage so soon, but he expressed pleasure at its decision. 

On 26 January 1897 Francke wrote to Bishop Benjamin La Trobe, who 
from now on was his main correspondent in the Mission Board, to say that 
he had decided to set out from Leh on 1 March so as to meet Dora in 
Amritsar. At this time of year the Zoji pass between Ladakh and Kashmir 
was still closed to normal travellers. However, postal runners regularly 
made the journey, and Francke thought that he was capable of following 
their example. 
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Francke described the journey in an article in Herrnhut magazine 
(Francke 1897a). The journey proved to be much more difficult than he 
had expected. Lower Ladakh and the Kargil district were still heavily covered 
by snow, and he was nearly cut off in a small village near Dras. Inspired by 
his reading about the Moravian mission in Labrador, Francke tried to make 
snow shoes and a sledge, but these proved to be too heavy and he had to 
abandon them. 

The Zoji pass proved to be particularly difficult. Visibility was very low 
and he and his servant would have lost their way—with fatal 
consequences—if they had not seen two postal runners ahead of him 
and followed their path. Francke attributed this guidance to divine 
providence, an attribution that was reinforced when he at last reached 
the first village on the far side of the pass. He asked about the men who 
had been marching ahead of him, but the villagers said that no one had 
passed that way. 

Francke arrived safely in Amritsar on 25 March 1897 and the wedding 
took place in the Church Missionary Society (CMS) church five days later. 
The couple then set out on the return journey, and were already in Baramulla 
in the Kashmir valley by 6 April. The trek to Leh, though not quite so 
perilous as Francke’s outward journey, was quite severe enough for a 21 
year-old bride, and they did not arrive until 28 May. They had to travel 60 
miles on foot because in many places the snow was still too deep for horses. 
Francke had a particularly bad moment when Dora’s horse slipped and fell 
while crossing a dangerous pass. 

Dora had been sick during the journey, and on 4 June Francke wrote to 
La Trobe recounting how he had felt: 


Ican only think with trembling and fear of the difficult hours when we 
lay in a damp room which was impossible to heat or close off, while I 
wrapped around her the pieces of clothing that could in some measure 
be spared because of the fever, and then did as much as my strength 
would permit with cold compresses and warm rubbing. 


Francke’s marriage was a happy one, and he and his wife had three children, 
all of whom were born in Ladakh: August Hermann (14 August 1898), 
Walter Siegfried Dondrub (8 August 1900) and Hilde Deskyid 
(5 January 1903). However, concern about the health of his wife and children 
was to be one of the constant themes of his missionary career from now 
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on, and he questioned the Mission Board’s judgement in arranging the 
marriage so early: 


When I recently spoke with our Dr Graham, who works here in the 
summer months, I told him that I had been compelled to get married. 
Thereupon he said that this could only happen if our mission 
administration had no idea of the climatic conditions here.® 


Francke and his wife now settled down to regular mission work in Leh and 
in a letter to La Trobe on 24 November 1897, he described his duties. 
These included: preaching every Sunday while his colleague Samuel Ribbach 
was sick; leading the regular hymn-singing session (Singstunde) and reading 
the Litany once a fortnight; taking reading classes (Leseschule) twice a 
week; teaching English and arithmetic lessons in the mission school every 
day; and visiting non-Christians in their houses three times a week. His 
other work included supervising meteorological observations for the British 
government and managing the mission’s purchases of wood for fuel. With 
the help of local assistants he was translating Bible stories into the Ladakhi 
dialect; collecting stories for a reader; and preparing a Ladakhi grammar 
which was originally intended as an appendix to Jaschke’s Tibetan Grammar 
(1883). His private work included studying Hindustani and Buddhism. 


Khalatse 1899-1906 

In February 1899 Francke was invited to move to a new mission station at 
Khalatse (now more commonly known as ‘Khalsi’). He accepted the call 
with pleasure. Khalatse lay three days’ march down the river Indus on the 
main route from Leh to Srinagar.’ It is about a thousand feet lower than 
Leh, and this means that it is significantly warmer. Farmers can often grow 
two crops a year, and Francke hoped that the climate would be healthier 
for his family. 

The mission built a house, which is now part of the Moravian Academy 
school compound, on the west side of the village and Francke moved in 
with his family on 1 July 1899. His stay in Khalatse was to be one of the 
most creative in his life, but also one of the most difficult. As in Leh, he 
took on a variety of duties: local preaching; teaching at a mission school; 
evangelistic journeys to surrounding districts; research into Ladakhi 
language, culture and history; the preparation of Ladakhi school texts and 
tracts; and Bible translation. However, Khalatse did not prove easy territory 
for a missionary. 
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Almost all the village’s permanent inhabitants were Buddhist and they 
came within the orbit of Lamayuru monastery. There were some rich 
households but, in spite of the relatively favourable climate, life was hard 
for most of the inhabitants particularly in time of drought. The constant 
struggle to survive influenced the villagers’ attitudes to the missionaries. 
They could not afford lightly to antagonise the monks of Lamayuru, because 
many of them were in debt to the monastery. At the same time they were aware 
that the Moravian mission could bring material as well as spiritual advantages. 
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Fig.2. Francke’s house in Khalatse, July 2009. Photo by John Bray. 


Francke held regular Sunday services in Ladakhi and, particularly at the 
beginning when there was no indigenous congregation, these were intended 
primarily for non-Christians. The preparation of Ladakhi sermons—which 
was often laborious—was part of his regular routine. In their early days in 
Khalatse, Francke and his wife made frequent visits to local villagers’ houses 
in the hope that conversation would lead to religious matters and that this 
would give them an opportunity to talk about Christianity. At first this 
practice seems to have been welcomed, but Francke came to the conclusion 
that the villagers misunderstood its purpose: they believed that he was being 
sociable because he had nothing better to do, and he therefore sought other 
means of establishing his role. He decided that the best approach was to 
concentrate on literary work: 


From an inhabitant of Kyelang, I heard what a great impression it had 
made when people saw the light burning in Jaschke’s room until late in 
the night. So I concluded that I too would be able to overcome the 
malicious prejudice of the people through written work.® 
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The mission school provided one of the most important means of contact 
with the villagers. Francke recruited a local teacher called Ishey Rigdzin 
(Ye shes rig ’dzin).° At first the villagers did not appreciate the advantages 
of education, and Francke offered Ishey a financial reward for every 
pupil who stayed longer than a month. Opposition from Lamayuru 
monastery, which evidently feared that the mission would undermine its 
influence, created a further problem. In 1900 Francke reported that a 
campaign by the monks had forced him to close the school temporarily 
but he re-opened it in Ishey’s house in the village, and the fact that it was 
no longer in the mission compound may have helped attract pupils.'° These 
had a wide age-range. The youngest was six years old: the oldest, the 
village headman, was 60. The headman attended because he wished to 
learn to read and write: he proved to be slow at writing, but displayed a 
certain skill at arithmetic because of his experience in collecting taxes 
Francke (1902c). The school was mainly for boys, but Dora Francke 
organised her own school to teach knitting to local women, and this met in 
the afternoons. 





Fig. 3. Ishey Rigzin from a sketch by Francke. From Francke (1921: 129). 


The villagers’ lack of response to Francke’s preaching was severely 
discouraging. His morale was further undermined by Dora’s continuing 
ill-health. She suffered from repeated seizures which appeared to be epileptic 
although it was difficult to be certain. Dora’s health problems coincided 
with and perhaps reinforced a sense of self-doubt: 


I think that I know why God has sent us this affliction: because I do not 
hang with all my heart on this mission. Although I did not dare to express 
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the thought openly, I have always wished in my heart that the mission 
would be withdrawn. So now God has clearly said, “If you wish, you 
can go. I will give you a sufficient reason.””!! 


Notwithstanding these pessimistic thoughts, he decided that he wished to 
continue serving in the mission after all. However, Dora’s sickness made 
this impractical. In the autumn of 1904 the family returned home to Germany 
in the hope that Dora would recover her health there. Francke himself 
travelled back to Khalatse on his own the following year and stayed there 
until 1906 when he moved to Kyelang to translate the Gospel of St Mark 
into the local Bunan, Tinan and Manchad dialects. This transfer marked the 
end of his formal residence in Ladakh. 


2. RESEARCH INTO LADAKHI LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

Linguistic research 

From the outset Francke devoted himself to linguistic research. His motive 
was to find the best medium to express Christian teachings to the local 
population. This task was far from straightforward because of the 
complexities of local dialects. 

The founders of the mission, Heyde, Pagell and Jaschke, had taken a 
deliberate decision to translate the Bible and other Christian literature into 
a simplified form of classical Tibetan chos skad rather than the colloquial 
phal skad.’* There were three main reasons for this. First, local dialects 
varied so widely from region to region, and even from village to village, that 
a colloquial translation would have been understood only within a very 
restricted area. Secondly, monks and educated lay people would have 
regarded literature in the colloquial merely as a rustic curiosity, and would 
therefore have dismissed any message it contained. Thirdly, it was in any 
case hard to find appropriate terminology in everyday language to express 
Christian technical concepts. 

Francke began his studies by concentrating on the chos skad which was 
used in church, but soon learnt that a knowledge of this language was not 
sufficient to enable him to communicate with ordinary people. In September 
1896 he wrote: 


I work on the language every day, and have come far enough to be 
able to read the litany twice, and to hold a singing hour with prayers 
once. But as a result my language in daily interactions is still poor 
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because the colloquial language is so different from the church language, 
and has no literature as such. One has to pick up every word individually, 
and that takes time... The bad thing is that almost nothing is written in 
the colloquial, and that all the aids that are available for European 
languages are missing." 


One of Francke’s first published works (1897b), after reaching Ladakh 
was a paper on Jaschke’s Bible translation and this makes it clear that he 
had the highest respect for Jaschke’s achievement. However, he believed 
that the mission’s neglect of the colloquial language was one of the main 
reasons for its lack of success. In a letter to La Trobe on 11 December 
1896, he comments on the mission’s slow progress: 


This is not only on account of the heartlessness of the people but in 
great measure because they still don’t understand us properly. People 
often come to our preaching, but leave dissatisfied and do not come 
again simply because they have understood as good as nothing. The 
language of our sermons is not high religious language, but even so it is 
full of religious words and with so many abstract expressions that are 
comprehensible only to the initiated, that no non-Christian (Heide) 
understands them. Our Christians understand them only as a result of 
instruction over many years. Only people who have been in the country 
for years can speak to non-Christians comprehensibly. 


The language question also impinged on the mission’s educational work. In 
an article on the schools of Leh, he argued that classical Tibetan was 
inappropriate for everyday use (Francke 1898). For example, when people 
composed letters they began and ended with fine classical formulae. 
However, they wrote the body of the letter more or less as they spoke, 
without regard for grammar or orthography. Francke’s proposals 
anticipate more recent debates" on the role of the Ladakhi language in 
education: 


We must endeavour to raise the Ladakhi dialect into a written language, 
and to teach reading and writing in it. If the school children can master 
this to some degree, they can be introduced to the reading of the classical 
language... It can clearly be seen that a revision of the curriculum of 
the school would require the life’s work of a missionary. It would require 
the writing of an orthographic dictionary of the dialect, a grammar 
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that establishes the difference between the dialect and the 
classical language, and finally a collection of readers. Of course 
this would be a major work, but it would be well worth the trouble 
(Francke 1898: 180-181). 


More senior missionaries—particularly ‘Father’ Heyde—initially opposed 
Francke’s emphasis on the colloquial as well as the classical language. On 
6 June 1898, Francke expressed his anxieties on this point: 


I have already written back and forth on this account to Father Heyde, 
but I cannot persuade him. It is therefore predictable that the Kyelang 
conference will decide against my point of view. However, that should 
not prevent me from publishing texts in the Ladakhi dialect at my own 
expense. 


However, on 4 January 1899 he wrote that the situation was not so bad as 
it seemed: the Leh mission conference was prepared to authorise his work 
on the Ladakhi dictionary after all, and a Ladakhi Christian called Paulu Jor 
Phuntsog (Byor phun tshogs) was to help him. Heyde had agreed to supervise 
the printing of a collection of Bible stories which Francke had translated 
into Ladakhi. 

The Leh mission conference decided not to print Francke’s Ladakhi 
dictionary.'° However, his research attracted the attention of government 
officials, and R.L. Kennion, the British Joint Commissioner in Ladakh, 
suggested that the Government of India might be prepared to print the 
grammar.'° In due course the government did agree to provide a subsidy 
and the grammar was published as a supplement to the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Francke 1901c). Dora Francke helped 
with its preparation: her husband commented that she was more skilled 
than he was and that her name should have been on the title page 
rather than his.'’ 

As he became more confident in his knowledge of Ladakhi, Francke 
began to publish a series of pamphlets on the mission press in Leh. 
These included school books; a collection of Bible stories in Ladakhi 
colloquial; and a Ladakhi newspaper. The inspiration for the newspaper 
came from the news that Moravian missionaries were publishing an 
Inuit journal in Labrador,'* an unusual example of Inuit-Ladakhi cultural 
exchange. It was called the La dvags kyi ag bar and was the first 
Tibetan-language paper produced anywhere in the Himalayas.'? All these 
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publications are described in some detail in the bibliography by Walravens 
and Taube (1992). 


Bible translation 

As noted above, Francke had a high regard for Jaschke’s translation of the 
New Testament into a simple classical Tibetan, and he joined a team of 
Moravians who aimed to translate the Old Testament in a similar style. 
Francke was allocated the First Book of Samuel. He had the assistance of 
local helpers, but work was slow and he wrote to La Trobe that he sometimes 
needed a whole hour to translate a single sentence.'? At the same time, he 
also believed that it was essential to translate at least part of the Bible into 
local dialects which were more accessible to ordinary people.*® Together 
with Joseph Gergan and other local assistants, he produced a Gospel of 
St Mark in Ladakhi, which was published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (BFBS) in Calcutta in 1908.7! 


Research into Ladakhi oral literature 

Francke’s linguistic research led him into the study of Ladakhi oral literature, 
notably the Kesar saga. In a letter written on 2 March 1900, Francke explained 
to La Trobe how he came to record the Kesar saga and other folk stories: 


The situation was as follows: I heard that a girl could recite stories. I 
therefore had her come to my study at certain times for a payment. 
While I worked on my sermons, she dictated these sagas to the 
schoolmaster. 


La Trobe queried whether he should really be spending so much time on 
researching folk stories instead of Bible translation. Francke responded 
by pointing out that his research complemented his translation work 
because it broadened his vocabulary. Referring to the language used in 
the Kesar saga he wrote: 


At that time it almost seemed to us like a foreign language, but we 
afterwards discovered that all the words used in the folk stories were 
completely comprehensible to all the local people. In this way we realized 
that we were not speaking proper Tibetan, but German with Tibetan 
words. And I believe that the folk stories are of direct value for the 
missionary cause because they teach us how we should speak.” 
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In another letter he argued: 


It would not be advisable to spend all available time on the Bible trans- 
lation at this stage because I still have so much to learn in connection 
with the language and knowledge of local customs.” 


He went on to justify his study of the Kesar saga because it gave an insight 
into local religious beliefs: 


This pre-Buddhist religion proves to be our enemy much more than 
Buddhism. We must study it at least as much, and for this there are no 
better means than these sagas. For the same reason I am continuing to 
work on the translation of the folk songs and proverbs. I would like to 
ask you not to forbid me to undertake this work (sagas, folk songs, 
proverbs). They are the only means of carrying out the Bible translation 
successfully. 


Francke’s researches led to the publication of Ladakhi versions of the Kesar 
saga first in Helsinki and then in Bombay and Calcutta (Francke 1901a, 
1901c, 1902, 1905-41). Dora Francke helped her husband in his work on 
Kesar, and her German translation of the Lower Ladakhi version is published 
as an appendix to the bibliography by Walravens and Taube (1992: 347-511). 


Collecting folk-songs 

Francke collected many of his folk-songs in the course of his mission 
journeys. For example, in 1899 he travelled down the river Indus to the 
village of Skyurbutchan (Francke 1900b). When he arrived, he found that it 
was in the middle of the Shrub lha harvest festival. He was invited to 
witness the festivities, and his hosts complimented him on his ability to sit 
cross legged, just like a Ladakhi. Francke himself considered that this was 
no more than a minor accomplishment: it was relatively easy to sit like a 
Ladakhi, but much more difficult to think or speak like one. 

Francke described the festival with some enthusiasm. As noted above, 
he had already come to the conclusion that Ladakhi culture was much 
influenced by a ‘pre Buddhist religion’ and that it was possible to recognise 
a nature religion which corresponded to Old Aryan beliefs. At the festival 
youths offered flowers to the gods: 


Each of the youths was carrying a tall pole in his hand around which 
were thickly wound garlands of alpine flowers. Already from some 
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distance we could sense a fragrance that was both sweet and 
intoxicating. And when the children came in front of the local elders, 
they performed a skilful round dance with the long poles, which were 
intertwined with one another, taking great care to keep them apart 
(Francke 1900: 109). 


Afterwards the flowers were taken to the local monastery where the youths 
were given food and drink by the monks. Francke duly recorded and 
afterwards published the songs (Francke, Shawe and Ribbach 1902). 
However, he did not neglect the opportunity to discuss the merits of Christianity 
with his hosts, taking as a cue a comparison of Europe and Ladakh: 


Because the rise of Europe went hand in hand with the spread of 
Christianity, we soon came to speak of spiritual matters again, and they 
found this just as interesting as Europe (Francke 1900: 111). 


The village head colluded with Francke by ordering the musicians to start 
playing as though a dance was about to begin: when the villagers arrived 
they were presented with a missionary sermon instead, and the dance later 
took place elsewhere. So everyone appeared to be satisfied. 


Historical researches 

Francke’s missionary journeys also gave him an opportunity to satisfy his 
archaeological and historical interests. For example, in 1906 he published 
an article describing his findings from a mission journey to Zangskar. He 
began with a kind of disclaimer: 


A missionary journey is no opportunity for thorough archaeological 
studies. The missionary penetrates as a pioneer into little known areas: 
he sees some new things which in his opinion could be of general 
interest. He therefore takes it as his duty to make records, and to make 
these records available to a specialist audience (Francke 1906: 645; 
my translation). 


He went on to describe the ruins, sculptures and rock inscriptions which he 
had found on his journey. The rock inscriptions proved to be among 
the main sources for Francke’s historical researches. Later scholars 
(e.g. Denwood & Howard 1991) have pointed out that he was not always 
fully accurate either in his recording or in his interpretation of these texts. 
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Certainly, his historical judgements must not be accepted uncritically. 
However, he was—as he said—a genuine pioneer in his field, and he 
published collections of inscriptions on the mission press to make them 
available to other scholars. 

Francke’s other historical sources included the reminiscences of a 
Khalatse villager called Tsetan (Tshe brtan) who had witnessed the Dogra 
invasion of Ladakh in the 1830s. Dora Francke transcribed Tsetan’s account 
of the Dogra war with the help of Ishey Rigdzin, and prepared a German 
translation which was published on the Leh mission press (Theodora 
Francke, 1903). Francke commented that the Ladakhi text would help his 
missionary colleagues because it introduced a range of new vocabulary.” 
He later published it in the second volume of Antiquities of Indian Tibet 
(Francke 1926: 245-256). These and other sources formed the basis of his 
pioneering History of Western Tibet (1907). 


Research into ’Brog pa culture 

The other areas which Francke visited from Khalatse included the 
Da/Hanu region, the home of the ’Brog pa or ‘Dards’. The ’Brog pa are 
Buddhists but, unlike other Ladakhis, speak an Indo-European language 
and are more “Western’ in appearance. Francke gave a detailed account of his 
first journey to Da/Hanu in an article in Herrnhut magazine (Francke 1899). 
He again began by commenting that missionaries were not sent out to 
conduct scientific research, but that they nevertheless had opportunities to 
make interesting discoveries. Later in the article he gives a characteristically 
humorous account of his attempts to discover the grammatical rules of the 
’Brog skad language: 


We know the adjective puyono (rich) and with its help we want to 
establish all the forms of the present tense of the verb ‘to be’. So, 
turning to my Brogpa, I ask him how to say in his language ‘I am rich’. 
At once an answer comes, but it is quite obvious from the verb ending 
that he is saying in his language ‘you are rich’. The fact that I—the 
European—am rich is clear to the whole company, and everyone 
approves the young man’s answer. I try to persuade him to imagine for 
a moment that he possesses a hundred rupees, and now—with that in 
mind—say, “I am rich!” No, he won’t do this: it’s not true, and he will 
take care not to say something wrong, especially if it is to be written 
down. I become louder with my reassurances, and he with his defences. 
As both my and his people get involved we eventually find ourselves in 
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a deafening confusion of different Asian languages that can lead to 
absolutely no result, and from which we finally save ourselves by taking 
flight. 

After the earlier informant had disappeared, we select another man 
and, having first established the word for ‘poor’, by this means discover 
the desired information about the grammatical forms of the first person 
singular (Francke 1899: 414). 





Fig. 4. Chomphel from a sketch by Francke. From Francke (1921: 128). 


Chomphel (Chos ’phel), a Tibetan evangelist, later assisted Francke in 
his mission work in the Da/Hanu region. Chomphel was a former monk 
from Tashi Lhunpo in Tibet who had lived in Da/Hanu. He became a 
Christian after coming into contact with the Moravian mission in Kyelang 
(Francke 1903). He later helped Francke to record ’Brog pa folk-songs 
(see Francke 1905) and to translate the first few chapters of St Mark into 
’Brog skad using both Roman and Tibetan script.”’ 


3. TOWARDS A MISSIONARY VIEW OF LADAKHI CULTURE 
Francke’s research into local culture inevitably prompted comparisons 
between Ladakh and Europe. At the same time his researches raised the 
question which aspects of Ladakhi tradition were compatible with Christianity, 
and which should be rejected. 

Francke was critical of much that he found. For example, although he 
was often invited to local weddings, he made a point of not attending if he 
believed that the bride was too young. Similarly, he objected to the Buddhist 
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custom whereby younger couples transferred their elderly parents away 
from the main house (khang chen) to smaller and less comfortable cottages 
(khang chung) as soon as they reached a certain age. 

On occasion Francke was prepared to mount a direct challenge to the 
worship of local spirits. Halfway up the mountain opposite Khalatse there 
was a grove of trees and bushes which was believed to be inhabited by a 
powerful male spirit.** The spirit would allow men to collect wood from the 
grove only if they made the appropriate offerings, and it was implacably 
hostile to women and non-Buddhists. The spirit reportedly had been 
responsible for the death of one Muslim who had infringed these rules, and 
had caused others to fall into the Indus. Francke decided to challenge these 
beliefs by climbing the hillside with his wife and gathering firewood from 
the grove. The following night he and his family came in for a shock: 


Towards midnight a mournful cry sounded, and came nearer and nearer. 
We all woke up; the child cried; and we could only believe that the 
spirit was coming to carry back his wood and to take revenge. We had 
no small fear, but soon the creature turned round, and the cries became 
fainter. The following morning the wood had disappeared, but probably 
the cook had used it to prepare breakfast.” 


Francke decided that the noise must have been caused by an otter. However, 
he afterwards reflected that his actions might have been unwise. He still 
did not believe in the spirit, but if he or any of his family had fallen ill, the 
villagers would have assumed that the spirit was responsible. 

The worship of local spirits clearly was incompatible with Christianity, 
but Francke believed that he could identify many points in common between 
German and Ladakhi folk tradition and that much of this was harmless. For 
example, he pointed to the similarities between stories about the cunning 
fox in Ladakh and in Europe (Francke 1902). Similarly, he believed that the 
Kesar Saga was related to Northern European epics. He first published his 
theories on this subject in an article in the Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift 
in which he argued that Kesar was related to the myth of Edda 
(Francke 1901b). He also found a more personal way to express his 
conviction that Kesar was linked to European legends through the names 
he chose for his second son, Walter Siegfried Dondrub. “Dondrub’ is the 
one of the names of the Kesar saga’s hero and Francke explained to La 
Trobe that the name was the Tibetan for ‘Siegfried’ .*° 
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In 1899 Francke and La Trobe exchanged letters discussing whether it 
was appropriate for a missionary to attend local festivals such as the 
Skyurbutchan harvest festival. La Trobe initially advised against attendance 
because the festival was associated with the worship of local deities, and 
the dances might be unseemly. Francke took a more pragmatic view. He 
argued first that it was easier to find listeners for missionary sermons if 
they had already gathered together for a festival anyway. Secondly, he 
acknowledged that the festivals were associated with pre-Buddhist religious 
beliefs, but felt that people no longer understood their religious significance. 
In this respect they were similar to certain customs of pagan origin which 
survived in Christian Europe: 


This kind of harvest festival does not involve immoral orgies (at least 
here in Lower Ladakh) already because no strangers rush to take part, 
and among themselves the villagers place great importance on family 
ties. I cannot bring myself to condemn something that—after long study 
and many enquiries—I hold to be harmless, and thus to repel people 
from the outset. As I have already written, the pre-Buddhist religion, 
which still survives in a great many customs, is closely related to the 
old European or—better—the German equivalent; and the winter solstice 
festival is almost the same as what we celebrate at home still today, of 
course in a Christianised form.*! 


However, he subsequently wondered whether the apparent similarities 
between Ladakhi and European winter festivals might not be confusing 
after all. In December 1899 he gave a public celebration for Christmas, 
presumably in the hope that this would enable him to explain the Christian 
meaning of the festival, but he was uncertain whether his guests had 
appreciated its full spiritual significance: 


It has become doubtful to me whether our celebrations with lights and 
Christmas trees are appropriate in this region because the local solstice 
or New Year festival is likewise celebrated with lights and conifer twigs. 
There were at least a hundred people at our Christmas celebration, 
from both Khalatse and neighbouring villages. However, in their view 
they had not come to a religious festival at all. Rather, as they said 
themselves, they had expected to make merry with beer and dancing 
under the lights.*? 
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4. THE BEGINNINGS OF A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IN KHALATSE 
The tension between Ladakhi tradition and the demands of Christianity 
was a matter of immediate practical importance for the few Khalatse 
villagers who expressed interest in conversion. In 1900 Francke reported 
that there were a handful of enquirers, but that they were afraid of 
persecution. Their difficulties were compounded by their economic 
vulnerability: 


Ishey the schoolmaster informed us that all the villagers of Khalatse, 
himself not excluded, are in debt to Lamayuru monastery. They therefore 
all find themselves in a dependent relationship with that monastery, 
whose monks are continually coming here to monitor the relationship 
of the debtors with the missionary. The Khalatse people would like to 
serve two masters, the lama and the missionary, and therefore they are 
continually swinging hither and thither.* 


Francke commented that he might be able to exercise greater influence 
over the villagers if he were able to provide them with employment, but he 
was well aware of the danger of encouraging ‘rice Christians’, and in practice 
there was little opportunity of doing so (Francke 1902c). 

Nevertheless, a handful of villagers did express interest in Christianity. Among 
the first was an elderly man named Tsering Paljor (Tshe ring dpal ’byor) 
who presented himself as a candidate for baptism in 1900. The Franckes 
decided to take him with them on a visit to Darjeeling, but he died of cholera 
on the way, and they rightly feared that the villagers would take this as a 
bad omen. 

Chomphel who, as noted above was originally from Tashi Lhunpo, proved 
to be of great assistance as an evangelist, perhaps because he was better 
able to explain Christian teaching in terms the villagers could understand. 
By 1903, there were three more candidates: Wangyal (Dbang rgyal), 
Phuntsog (Phun tshogs) and Stobgyas (Stobs rgyas).** All three faced 
considerable social pressure: 


When the first news went out, half the Khalatse people entered into a 
compact to persecute our people with mockery and scorn at every 
turn, and also to beat them. 


In these circumstances, Francke advised them not to take part in a 
forthcoming spring festival: 
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On June 1“ a goat was slaughtered in front of the Lhato (altar for the 
gods) and offered to the pre-Buddhist gods as a sacrifice.** Dances to 
celebrate this sacrifice then took place over several evenings. I have 
to regard the dances themselves as completely harmless, having studied 
them for many years. However, on this occasion I warned Wangyal 
and Phuntsog against a dance which was linked with a heathen sacrifice. 


Stobgyas’s family did attend the dancing, and a fight broke out when their 
fellow villagers accused them—wrongly—of being Kilistan (Christian). 
One of them was knocked out by a stone as big as a man’s head. The 
missionary had to administer first aid. 

Stobgyas eventually received baptism in early 1904.*° His wife would 
not support him, and he was forced to leave his home and property. From a 
material point of view he lost much more than he gained by becoming a 
Christian, and it would appear that he was genuinely convinced by the 
teaching that he had received. In September 1904 another small group of 
Ladakhis were baptised. 

Thus, by the time that Francke left Khalatse in 1906 he had helped 
establish the nucleus of an indigenous Christian community. S.H. Ribbach 
succeeded Francke as resident missionary until 1913, and he in turn was 
followed by a series of German and British missionaries until the late 1940s. 
Chomphel’s son Madta, who had been baptised by Francke, became an 
evangelist in his father’s footsteps. The local congregation has never been 
very large, but Chomphel’s descendants still live as Christians in Khalatse 
today: his great grandson Samson is the current minister in charge of the 
Moravian church and school in the village. In Ladakh as in Germany, the 
Moravian church has created its own family traditions and dynasties. 


5. EPILOGUE: FRANCKE’S SUBSEQUENT CAREER 

From Khalatse Francke moved south to Kyelang in Lahul where he worked 
with local evangelists to produce translations of St Mark in the Bunan, 
Tinan and Manchad dialects. This activity confirmed him in his interest in 
Bible translation. In 1907 he wrote to La Trobe: 


I hope that I do not appear to you as someone who proposes himself 
for translation work out of personal immodesty. Only future criticism 
can decide whether God has given me the gifts for this calling. But He 
has given me joy in this work.*’ 
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However, Dora’s ill-health remained a source of concern. In 1907 Francke 
received special permission to travel to Europe with a view to accompanying 
her back to Kyelang. He took with him Else, the daughter of his colleague 
Reinhold Schnabel who was working in Poo. The journey took a tragic 
turn. In Bombay the church’s agents, King, King & Co, refused to advance 
the money for Francke’s passage to Europe because they were not satisfied 
with his credentials.** He missed the boat on which he had intended to 
travel, but with difficulty obtained a passage on a slower steamer which 
carried no doctor. Else was taken ill, and died in the Red Sea. 

Dora Francke duly returned with her husband to Kyelang, but she again 
suffered from attacks of what seemed to be epilepsy, and in 1908 the couple 
returned to Germany for good. 

Francke made two more journeys to Ladakh. From 1909 to 1910 he 
spent a year on secondment to the Archaeological Survey of India. He 
carried out a preliminary archaeological survey of Kinnaur, Spiti and Ladakh, 
and collected historical documents which eventually were published in his 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet (Calcutta, 1914, 1926). Previously he had been 
a missionary with a side interest in scholarship: now he became a scholar 
who took advantage of occasional opportunities to preach Christianity. 

Francke returned to Ladakh a second time in 1914 under the sponsorship 
of the Volkerkundemuseum in Munich and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (see Francke 1921 for an account of his journey). However, he had 
the misfortune to arrive in Leh in September 1914 only to to find that Britain 
and Germany were at war. He was allowed to remain in Leh for a few 
days, and Dr Kathleen Heber, a British Moravian missionary, wrote an 
affectionate description of him to a friend at home: 


One [guest], Dr Francke, is a former Leh colleague, whose wife’s 
ill-health enforced their return home, but he was lent to the government... 
to do archaeological research. He wrote one of our Tibetan textbooks 
and is such a dear, a real absent-minded linguist and scholar, always 
poking about in weird chortens and “mane” walls and coming in late 
for meals but quite a quiet humorist and really lovable.” 


However, he was soon forced to travel to an internment camp in 
Ahmednagar, and he was repatriated from there in 1916. 

After the war Francke moved to Berlin where he divided his time between 
two activities. The first was translation of the Old Testament into Tibetan in 
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co-operation with Joseph Gergan in Ladakh. Although he was no longer 
able to work in India, he believed that the translation would make a continuing 
contribution to the Himalayan mission. His second activity was academic 
work at the University of Berlin. Many of his academic publications during 
the ten years up to his death in 1930 drew on material and experiences 
gathered during his time in Ladakh. 

Thus, although Francke spent no more than 12 years as a resident 
missionary in the Himalaya, his experiences there set the pattern of his life. 
His time in Ladakh was far from being a ‘golden age’. He suffered the 
uncertainty of a young man pursuing his own convictions without being 
sure of his superiors’ support. He worked as a missionary in a social and 
cultural environment which proved far from receptive to Christianity. 
Perhaps most painfully, anxiety over the health of his wife and family 
conflicted with his desire to continue working in the Himalaya. Nevertheless 
during this period he confirmed his two vocations as a missionary and a 
scholar. He remained faithful to both callings for the rest of his life. 


Notes 

1. The manuscript citations in this study refer to the correspondence to and from 
Ladakh in the Moravian Unity Archive (Archiv der Briider-Unitat) in Herrnhut 
unless otherwise stated. I gratefully acknowledge the assistance of the former 
archivist, Frau Ingeborg Baldauf, and her colleagues in making this material 
available. For an overview of Himalayan material in the archive see Baldauf 
(1990). 

2. Francke himself wrote a nostalgic, semi-fictional novelette based on his 
reminiscences of Kleinwelka under the title Die Vierten. This was first pub- 
lished in instalments by the Moravian magazine Briider-Botschafter in 1902- 
1903, and then reprinted as a book in 1905, 1908 and 1920. 

On the early history of the mission see Bray (1983). 

Unitats-Archiv. R.15. U. Francke to Buchner, 23 September 1896. 

Francke to La Trobe. 18 August 1897. 

Samuel Ribbach, who succeeded Francke in Khalatse gave a vivid description 

of the village in his book Drogpa Namgyal. Ein Tibeterleben (1940). 

7. R..15 Ub. No. 18. Briefwechsel mit Khalatse 1899-1908. Francke to La Trobe 2 

March 1900. 

8. On Ishey Rigzin and contemporary Khalatse villagers’ memories of Francke and 
his Ladakhi informants see Zeisler (1998). 

9. MD.S.e.2.a. Jahresbericht der Station Khalatse 1900. 

10. Francke to La Trobe 20 April 1904. 

11. Fora discussion of the history of the Tibetan Bible translations see Bray 

(1990, 1991). 
12. Francke to Buchner, 23 September 1896. 
13. Forareview of these debates see Zeisler (2006). Conservative Ladakhi schol- 
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ars argue that an attempt to develop a written version of Ladakhi would cut off 
the region from its religious and cultural roots in classical Tibetan. 

Francke to La Trobe 16 March 1899. 

Francke to La Trobe 22 October 1898. 

Francke to La Trobe, 1 June 1900. He did not act on this suggestion. 

Francke to La Trobe, 14 October 1902. 

See Bray (1988). 

Francke to La Trobe, 1 February 1900. 

See Bray (1990, 1991) for a more detailed discussion of the problems of 
Tibetan Bible translation. 

Gergan published a revised translation in 1918. Joseph Kundan, one of Joseph 

Gergan’s great grandsons, published a new version of St Mark in Ladakhi 
colloquial in 2008. 

Francke to La Trobe, | June 1900. 

Francke to La Trobe, 2 March 1900. 

On the Shrub lha festival see also Francke (1923: 31), Ribbach (1940: 149) and 
Brauen (1980: 125-129). 

Francke to La Trobe, 16 November 1900. 

The manuscript of the draft ’Brog skad Saint Mark is in the Leh mission library. 
The grove is visible on the mountain-side on the far side of the Indus from 
Khalatse bazaar, and similar stories are still told of the spirit that is said to inhabit 
it. Information from Rev. Samson Thangpa, July 2009. 

Jahresbericht der Station Khalatse (West-Himalaya) 1900. This paragraph was 
not included in the published annual report, perhaps because the mission 
authorities did not wish to imply that Francke truly believed in spirits, even 
under the influence of midnight alarms. 


. Francke to La Trobe, 10 January 1900. 

. Francke to La Trobe, 6 December 1899. 

. Jahresbericht der Station Khalatse, 1 Juli-31 Dezember 1899. 

. Jahresbericht der Station Khalatse, 1 January bis 1 Oktober 1901. 

. Jahresbericht der Station Khalatse Oktober 1902-Oktober 1903. 

. Animal sacrifices were formerly widespread in Ladakh and neighbouring areas,but 


have now largely died out because they are not considered compatible with 
Buddhism. See Asboe (1936) and Brauen (1980: 129-130). 


. Jahresbericht der Station Khalatse, 1904. 
. Francke to La Trobe, 17 April 1907 
. Unitats-Archiv. S.1.1.b. Missionsdirektion. Briefwechsel mit Verschiedenen. 


1906-1915. La Trobe to Messrs King, King & Co, 19 June 1907. 


. Moravian Church House Archive, London. Kathleen Heber to Edith 


Whitney, 28 October 1914. 
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